“Good. If you put the job over you'l 
awarded the fascist badge of honour.” Prowl 
von Stammer pointed to the black ostrich fo.) 
emblem on his chest. “If you don’t, well...» — 

“I will, I will,” babbled Valsky, terrified 
“T’l] do everything you say. I don’t want 
thing much, Just to get back my estate,” 

“For good work, you'll get that too,” the 
Obersturmftihrer promised. 


My 
wii) | ® 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


The German command was determined to re- 
store the works machine shop, which before the 
war had serviced not only the entire works, but 
also a number of other local enterprises. In pur- 
suit of this aim, the Germans brought in equip- 
ment from the most varied sources. Now ana 
again new machine tools arrived from Germany: 
The workers would gather around these curiously. 
only to turn away with scornful smiles, exclaim- 
ing: | 
“Junk piles, not machines. Belt drives! We¢ 
forgotten they existed!” 

Sometimes, however, the shop received moder! 
Soviet machine tools, equipped with individual 
motors. These the Germans captured on_ the 
railways, in damaged cars which had had to. be 
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detached from evacuation (rains on route, Of 
those already in the shop, only two were n 
working order. The rest had been skilfully 
wreeked, by unknown hands, the damage nenetalle 
coming lo light the first time they were tested. _ 

The German machines could not be put into 
operation until the main transmission system had 
been assembled; and the assembly work advanced 
et a snail's pace. In the meantime, the transmis. 
sion belts began to disappear, first from the shop, 
then from behind the locked doors of the store- 
room. 

The Hitlerites raged and fumed. They arrested 
fitters, turners, assembly crews. They shot sever- 
al, as a warning to the rest. But belts continued 
to disappear, and machines to break down. Could 
arrest or execution frighten those to whom the 
shop had become a prison, and life itselfi—slow 
death? 

Two women were caught selling lengths of old 
belting at the market place. They were arrested 
and thrown into concentration camp. Belts ceased 
to appear in the market. But they continued to 
disappear from the =p, , ds Semen BP 

Punishment overtook even the Nom one 
man who had been assigned to a ant A ce and 
of the military labour units. For neg igence 

. off to the front. 
oversight, he was packed o 
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A new multiple drilling machine {or .,, 
plate arrived. Works owner von Weehit;, 
Gestapo chief von Stammer, with a gy, 


of} 


icers, came to the shop to witness the ma 
iirst test run, Works manager Smakovsky 
lowed, at a respectful distance, As always \,j,,, 
Germans were present, his accustomed arropray 
had disappeared, yielding place to an anxioy 
subserviency. 

Entering the shop, von Wechter turned 
straight to the new machine, without so much o: 
« glance at the workers thronging around _ it. 
The sight of the huge méchanism brought a smile 
of satisfaction to his lips. 

A similar satisfaction lit the features of 
foreman Vorobyov, a lean old man with a little, 
goatish beard. Stepping noiselessly in his high 
felt boots, Vorobyov hobbled slowly around thc 
machine, paused for a moment to brush imagi- 


nary dust from the metal plate on the fron, 
inscribed UZTM,* then took his place at the 
controls, 

Von Wechter paused to admire the hermeti- 
cally sealed reduction gear box. Through the 
thick glass, by the light of specially arranged 


* UTM initials of the Uralsky zavod tyazholavo 


mashinostroyeniya (Urals Heavy Machine Building Works). 
Trans, 


dt 


- 


i‘. bi 
tectric bulbs, he could see the cogwheels, in 


seit bath of oil. This type of gear box was 
hilt to work for many years without 
ment of any part. 
Vorobyov kept brushing dust away, even 
9 


here there was no dust—from the controls. from 
- ’ 
the very drills. 


replace- 


“Toadying, the old rat,” one of the workers 
whispered to Pyotr Prasolov. “Under our own 
rule he was first in the shop, and he wants to be 
frst now too!” 

Completing his inspection of the machine, von 


Wechter glanced at the foreman and _ nodded 
haughtily. : 

Without an instant’s delay, Vorobyov pressed 
the starter. 

The motor began to hum, picking up speed. 
The cogwheels began to revolve. And suddenly a 
loud crack sounded in the gear box. The electric 
bulbs went out. Broken gear teeth and spattering 
oil came flying out through the shattered glass. 
The motor, freed of its burden, roared furiously, 
and the toothless gear wheels spun [0 @ stop. 

Vorobyov moved away with a puzzled air. me 
wiped his forehead with a big, checkered hand- 
kerchief. | 

Von Wechter, cursing frantically, 

: | ninutes they faced one 
to the foreman. For some minu 


strode up 
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another silently: German baron, and Russia) 
worker. Then the baron’s hand dropped slow|; 
into his pocket. Everyone noticed this—everyone 
but Smakovsky, who was still at a_ respectful 
distance. Suddenly, Smakovsky darted up to the 
old man, seized him by the beard, and jerked 
his head forward, bending him almost to Lie 
ground, Vorobyov grimaced with pain, but imme- 
diately pulled himself free and straightened up. 
And then occurred what none of the watchers 
could have expected. The foreman spat straight 
into the works manager's face. 

Two Hitlerite soldiers sprang on the old man 
and began to beat him. 

Pyotr shuddered at every blow, as thougn 1 
were he that was being struck. 

A broad-shouldered young worker—a_ form 
er apprentice of Vorobyov’s—pushed forward 
through the crowd. His face was distorted wit! 
anger, Pyotr noticed a heavy hammer in his 


hand. 
4 bd e a - 
‘Drop if, Gudovich,” Pyotr whispered. “Keep 
your head on. You can't do any cood thal 


99 


way. 
But Gudovich jostled stubbornly ahead. Pyo!' 
seized the hammer and wrenched it away. 
Noticing movement among the workers, the 
Hitlerites ordered them to disperse. ‘The 
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crowd moved back a f 
ew_— ste , 
break up. ps, but did not 
Von Stammer 1 
er issue 
strode awé d an order in German, and 
ay towards the exit. Th 
lowed hastil ' e others fol- 
Ly, two soldi ; 
soldiers dragging the 
scious foreman by the ar m g uncon- 
floor. msg along the cement 
Someon 
Someone was s 
op. tt wee the # obbing overhead. Pyotr looked 
= as the girl who ran the hi 
in her cab. Setting his jaw ) ee high a 
a ob, eS ew 
Sa yack to his work place. 
ou es your teeth till they crumble—but keep 
) oy in hand,” he told himself grimly. 
radually, the workers drifted apart. 
| Half an hour later, a squad of soldiers armed 
with automatic rifles surrounded the damaged 
machine. Only when the soldiers were in place 
did von Stammer appear, followed by Geiss and 
Smakovsky. The works manager ordered Gudovich 
to assemble a crew of fitters and open UP 
the gear box, s0 that the cause of the trouble 
could be determined. Pyotr Prasolov made him- 
self one of this crew- No one had called for him. 
He came himself. Gudovich clanced at him, as 
though in understanding, and said nothing. 
One of the fitters bent over the opening, fish- 
ing the broken gear teeth out of the oil bath and 
dropping them onto 4 sheet of roofing iron 
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which had been dragged up to the foot of the 
machine. 

“That’s all,” he said finally, straightening up. 
Reaching for some waste, he began to wipe the 
lubricating oil from his arm and shoulder. 

Smakovsky turned to Gudovich, commanding: 

“You look.” 

Gudovich began to search at the bottom of 
the gear box. His fingers touched metal: a small 
nut, with notched, uneven edges. Noiselessly, he 
shifted it to the farthest corner of the box. Pull- 
ing out his arm, he reported: 

“Nothing there.” 

“Now you,’ Smakovsky ordered, beckoning to 
another of the fitters, 

Almost at once, the worker’s groping fingers 
shifted the nut. Iron scraped against iron. 

Prasolov stiffened with apprehension. 

Geiss darted to the fitter’s side. 

“There’s nothing there,” the man said glumly, 
turning away. 

Geiss bezan to unbutton his coat. 

Prasolov stepped up quickly and thrust in 
his arm. The thick sleeve of his padded jacket 

stuck in the narrow opening, and he had some 
difficulty in pushing it through. 

Again iron scraped against iron. The workers 
waited breathlessly. Gudovich was tense and pale. 
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Von Stammer cam closer, glancing significantly 
at his soldiers. 


“Scoundrels! Sons of bitches!” Prasolov 


chouted, pulling out his arm. Again his sleeve 
suck in the opening, but no one moved to: help 
him. “Is that the way you search? Just look at 
this!” 

With an effective gesture, he laid down on the 
sheet of iron—another broken tooth. 

Geiss turned away. A moment later, however, 
evidently changing his mind, he threw off his coat 
and bent over the opening. 

Gudovich cast aa anxious glance at Pyotr. 

The Sonderfiihrer searched long and painstak- 
inely at the bottom of the box; but there was 
nothing there. Turning to von Stammer, he 
shrugged perplexedly. 

The cause of the trouble could not be deter- 
mined. 

Leaving the shop, von Stammer ordered 
Vorobyov released. Soon the old man came limp- 
ing in, almost too weak to stand. Gudovich = 
up to him, and they sat down together ne 
the wrecked machine. Fingering the broken geat 
teeth Vorobyov said: 

éCecd work, Kolya, dh?” — 

The teeth were ground to pemecho®: ae 

“Very, Cudovich agreed. “They can t Com 
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anywherd near it, over there.” 
at ‘the German machines. =* Pointed 

Vorobyov smiled. 

“Its not that work IT mean, but this,” jy. 
turned, taking up a handful of the iron ae 
ments. “A good job, eh?” rag. 

They sat there together for a lone’ time 
examining the broken gears and talking quietly. 

Then the old man felt faint. Gudovich helped 
him to the office, where he lay down on a owt 
to rest. 

Pyotr Prasolov was very happy at Vorobyov’s 
safe return to the shop. He considered hisel! 
responsible for the old foreman’s life. 

It had all begun a month before, when Pyotr 
searched out the little house, not far from the 
Novy siding, where foreman Vorobyov lived with 
his wife and grandson. There had been no con- 
venient building sites in town at the time when 
the old man put up his home, and so he had 
decided to settle here, “In the fresh air and not 
too far from the graveyard,” as he half-seriously 
explained his choice. 

For some time, Prasolov and his host talked 
at random—about the new order, the Hitlerites 
brutalities, the news from the front, the lack o! 
food, the situation at the works. The old on 
put many questions about the machine SHOP: 
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which he had not visited since the occupati 

pyolt talked lightly of One thing and oP “9 
7 y oe. 
t \ orobyov guessed at once that something 


behind this visit. When his wife left 
the room. he put the question bluntly: —— 
“Now tell me what you're here for. Not just 


ing, 10 times like this.” 


visil 
into the old man’s eyes, 


Looking straight 
Pyotr took the plunge: 
“Fyodor Pafnutyevich, the underground Town 


Committee needs your help.” 
“The Town Committee?” Vorobyov cried, at 


ed and disappointed. The Town Com- 
had imagined, should be made up of 
leaders, mien like Gayevol, °F 
here was his own apprentice. 4 
claiming 10 represent it. 

Pyotr, however, VO 


hard line at the 
eyes. 


once arous 
mittee, he 
mature, respected 
Kravchenko. Yet 
rowdy youngster, 

Glancing suspiciously at 


robyov suddenly noticed @ news | 
severity i his 


corner of his mouth, a new ; , 

“Well, well,” he reflected amazedly. How the 
= ° 9? 

lad has matur mn this short time ! | | 

f the Bolshevik under: 


Committee ° 


“The Town 


a | 
want uyea 


ground,” Pyotr repeated. | 
“And what may the Committers 
poor hones? . ath thie qutons t 
“We can't do anything Wee ephe ol bE 


” Pyol r © 
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machine tools, 


machines 
of them, 


brought two Odessa 
stuck, You 


each machine. 


five us no 
© trou 
Or slit ble. We steal 


hey’ ve 
cs, and We're 


sentry 


millin . 
can’t pet 8 machin 


can we do?” 
But what 
couldn’t even m 


helplessly, the old man replied: 
good can I do you, 
ake it to the works,” 

There’s no need for you to come to the 
works, Fyodor Pafnutyevich. You know yourself, 
how long the trains stand around at the sidings, 
The coal is German, and the engines don’t like it, 
any more than we like the fascist rule.” 

“T get the idea,’ Vorobyov broke in, chuck- 
ling delightedly. “I understand. Good heads you've 
got, in the Town Committee! Good heads. They 
know who can help.” And, his voice breaking 
with emotion, he added, “Many thanks to ene 
remembering the old man. What a fool I waa 

. If. with the machines stance 
ro think of it myset, 


ond! 
for weeks on en 
‘cht under my Nose, 
here, right et 
Just an old fool. - 
“Any tools needed: | 
“Tools?” The old = mans 


66 ou ever See 
Whered y home? Go take 
f his own al 


Pyotr? | 


Pyotr asked. 

tone Was 
van with Mt 
1 the 


almos! 


A workn 
angry: a look 
tools O 
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ahed. T 
behind i 
From 
macnine 
chalked 
more W' 
The 
Voroby 
(Ferman 
ly-skill 
shop 4a 
operati 
No 
felt m 
beaten 
to do 
robyo 
visits 
was 


whis 
stant 
and 

of 3 
dam 


shed. I have more 
behind in the shop 1 
ck 0 
From. that day , 
machine tool arr; 
QIriving 3 ' 
rere | Ing in W th 
ilked on jt Was aq atop iam 


Wit 
more worry on his dead letter h a cross 
S part. > Tequiring no 


The- multi 
ple spi te 
Vorobyov’s wale drilling Machine carr; 
Germans, learni ’ so turned o _— 
| aa - ring from someon ut that the 
y-skilled mechanic, heveske 4 € about this high- 
shop and ordered him t ro) ne old Man to the 
. | O prepare the 
operation. machine for 
Now that Vorobyov had been released Py 
felt much better. The old phe 
beaten: b ' man had been crueliy 
eaten; but he was alive, and free. Only—what 
to do now, when new machine tools arrived? Vo- 
robyov could no longer carry on his nocturnal 
visits to the siding. He would be watched. That 
was what they had released him for. 
Hearing footsteps behind him, Pyotr took up 
nd set to work. Someone paused 


a wrench a 
his side. It was Gudovich. oe cadovih 
“What a miaster of his trade: 


: . 7 der- 
W ‘asic “Such skill and Ue 
hispered enthusiaslica ly. henge on 


: / elt, | ~ 
standing! He did Une job Oy edt the Gees 
1 h y knew just how lo NM thie atest 
and yet , pot whet rot 
and the | | Ws 


of revolution, 


’ done. 
¢ oO could ile 
damage .. 


O | , 
with the old ma 7. “how. mre ateh 
| ms And how many of 4. - 
trained, too, in his day. There’a life 4 8 he’s 
vied!” 0 be er 
“Who's that you're talking about?” 
Pyotr indifferently, his eyes glued to his w,. 
He rather disliked Gudovich, and had — 
thought him a good comrade. Though known 7 
a competent job setter and as a diligent studen: 
at the works evening school. Gudovich had Sates 
been unpopular among his comrades jn the shop, 
who considered him a conceited and arrovan: 
young fellow. 
“Drop it, Pyotr. You know whom I mean,” 
Gudovich returned, taking no offence at Prasoloy’s 
tone. “Fyodor Pafnutyevich has been giving me 
full instructions. He can’t carry on any longer, 
they’ve crippled him so. ‘I gave you my knowl: 
edge,’ he says, ‘and now I hand you on my task, 
Change your trade for a while, from setting to 


There’s only one thing bothers me: 
Only if it was 


lave 


asker, 


upsetting.’ | 
why I never thought of it myself! a 
me, I wouldn’t have put a nut in there Td} 
stuck in a hand erenade, Wouldnt it just | 
blown!” | . ; 
Pyotr looked Up. Gudovichs eyes 
with such genuine feeling that miustru 


impossible. 


lave 


Ppecame 
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“And now show me that nut.” 


—T C . 
pered, winking slyly, mdovich hie 

Miter a wary glance around the 
produced the nut from an —_— AIS 


For a lone lime 


shop. Pyotr 
r pocket, 

_ Gudovich stood 
amining this battered bit of metal. } 
which an enormous machine had : /Y Means of 
useless. een rendered 


silently eX. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


After a thorough examinatioa, the doctor 
turned away and said: 

“You can go on with your activities.” 

These were the first words he had pronounced 
in all his visits. 

When the doctor had left, Sergei Petrovich 
telephoned Pfaul, then dressed and went out- 
doors. His head swam with excitement, with weak- 
ness, with the freshness of the winter air. He 
paused to stare at the snow, white and glitering 
‘1 the sun. Never before had he seen such unst 
lied snow ia an iron and steel town. ween 
works was running, the snow could not be = | 

An ynaceustomed stillness hune Sa pee 
{errilory. Only from. the direction of tn hat 
machine shop did a 
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Gradually hastening his step, Krainey tia’ 
his way to the central street of the Works settle 
ment. Empty shells of what had once been house. 
Heaps of rubble inside, with rusty bed ha 
protruding Trom the crushed brick and plaster. 
Once cozy rooms, laid open to the street, sens 
with the paint or wallpaper still intact: pink, 
blue, green. It wag an appalling — spectacle. 

But more appalling still were the buildings 
which had escaped destruction. These were plas- 
tered with new signs: “Galaktionov, Esq., Dry- 
goods Emporium”; “Semenikhin’s Bar and Res: 
taurant’; “Germania Cinema Palace”: “District Po- 
lice Headquarters.” Next to the district police was 
an institution with no sign over its entrance—only 
a big red lantern, swaying gently in the wind. 

Sergei Petrovich hurried on to the next corner, 
whence he could see the stacks of the power sta- 
tion. Smoke was rising over them! He stood as 
though in a trance, watching the wind catch up 
the smoke and blow it towards the town. 

A rumbling and clattering around the corner 
brought him to himself. Tractors crawled past, 
towing two damaged tanks: the first, with a gap!o 
hole in its thick aide armour; the second, with ils 
turret smashed into a shapeless mass of steel. | 

“To he repaired at the — works,” Kraines 
reflected bitterly. 
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Over the gates of the works, the old inscrip- 
jon, “state Iron and Steel Works,” had been 
replaced by a small, hastily daubed signboard: 
“Baron von Wechter. Iron Works.” Soldiers in 
mouse-grey overcoats, armed with automatics, paced 
up and down before the entrance. 

When Krainev named himself to the politsai 
on duty, the man stared at him incredulously for 
a moment, then silently moved aside to let him 
pass. 

“Must have heard about me,’ Sergei Petro- 
vich reflected, with a grim smile. “Probably 
thought I was dead and buried.” 

He strode briskly up the asphalt walk to the 
administration building. How many times he had 
passed this way—now hurrying to the shop, 
now returning homewards, with that satisfying 
feeling of work well done which eliminates all 
weariness. 

Soon he reached the familiar square in front of 
the administration building. It was here that he 
had first seen the Germans. His heart beat faster 
as he entered the building and mounted the stairs 
to the second floor. He began to pant for breath. 
Physical weakness, perhaps, after long weeks in 
bed; or perhaps it was nervous strain. He walked 
very slowly down the hall, trying to get his 
breathing back to normal. In what had been the 
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director's wailing room, he found 4 ¢ 
_— ls , rCTIN, 

officer on duty. Curtly stating his name, ih 
—" hes \ , a ; ( Ay 
went straight to the ofhee door and threw , 
open, 

Von Weehter sat behind the desk, sprawled 
; ° « ° { 
in the director's armchair. Before the desk stood 
a young boy, bareheaded, in torn, grease-staine 
overalls. 

“Twenty times the lash,” von Wechter  saj/ 
to the soldier standing just inside the door, 

“For a lighter?” cried the youngster, close to 
tears. “I didn’t steal it. I made it, myself. My 
mother asked me to. There’s nothing to light the 
stove with.” 

“Out! von Wechter ordered brusquely; and 
the soldier pushed the boy out of the room. 

Von Wechter turned enquiring eyes on the 
stranger in the doorway. 

“My name 1s Krainev,” Sergel 
“I’m an enginecr. I’ve come lo ask 


Petrovich 


explained. 
about a pesition al the works.” 
A spark of interest appeared in von Wech- 
tcrs eyes. — 
“T haff much heard from you, he said. ro 
cafe for us the power sialion. You are to us the 
But you was 


friend. Herr Pfaul hass told me. 
the chief from the open-hearth shop. 
shop so hard blown up?” 
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Why iss that 


“Thad no hand in’ blowing up my al i 
7 ’ “ ; Op. Ane 

1 saved for you was far more important 
, ant. 


what 
power station is the master key to the whol 
‘ yt whale 


Phe 
\\ orks: 


Von \\ echter reflected briefly, Then he a 
, @Aa;ni- 


jounced ; 
“You are appom - the 

apr | for the manager from the 
machine shop. 

7? BL 9 . 
| ‘Bul I'm , metallurgist, not a mechanic,” 
Krainev objected. 

A metallurgist I am not need. I am need a 
strong hand, to k]] the bacillus from Bolshevism. 
| wass think the Russian worker iss loafer. Now 
| understand: he 1ss saboteur. We must make 

° 39 . 

him to work, so —Vvon Wechter seized a small 
bronze figure of a steel worker that stood on 
the desk, and clenched his fist around it savage- 

6 
ly, “So must We make, to hold und not let 
loose. You are the manager from tha machine 
shop. For gut wors will you receit gut pay, 
motion, und decoration for Eastern countries. 


pro 
small factory from your 


Later can you haff 


99 
own. 


Krainev left the of qd satisfac- 


fice with mingle 
disappointment. It was well that he 
to the works. He would now 
from. the under- 
destroy the 


tion and 
had received access 
be able to contac 
with 


t eomrades 


ground, and, their help, 
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OW . | ' 
‘ ha Station, But it was disappointin 1 
el re sext fe .£h , x f 
: de Is i - mained Outside lis ally ) | : 
O ’ cm ° ? a Gr, 
duly. Krainey did nol yet know thay 
" A 


) ’ 7 
to the power station was lorbidden even | 
n 


AE, 
works manager. ol 
f or several days Sergei Petrovich Spent my 
_ ers, Then, one afternoon, he as 
sembled all the men outside the tool] room, wher 
shop meetings and rallies had always been held 
By this time Krainev had begun to grow ac 
customed to the looks of open hostility flashed 
after him by one worker or another as he passed 
through the shop. But now he faced them all a: 
once; and in every pair of eyes he read the same 
unconcealed and bitter hatred. Enemy guns woul. 
have been easier to face than this penetrating 
annihilating stare. 
For some minutes he did not speak. 
“Well, what have you got to say for your 
self?” a mocking voice called from the crow¢ 
How to begin? How to address them? H 
felt an almost unconquerable urge to call then 


; a) 7 
as always, “eomrades.” But that, of course, WwW: 


out of the question. 


“Citizens workers, 


” he forced out at last; an 
form of address, he noticed, 


even this caused 
ripple of surprise. 
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Pausing. he lit a cigarette, The workers were 
his every movement. He felt that they 

It that the 
i how the match shook in his fin 


by waoticed 


} mi 
allow it  , 


’ ~ 


“Tm yong to establish order in this shop,” 
- -ontinued. “Beginning today—beginning now, 
iny damage to machines will be answered for by 
the one Who 1s really guilty.” 

“How are you going to find him?” someone 
houted. 

“That I'll tell each of you personally, after 
je meeting. I'll see you in my office, one at a 
time. by order of your timecard numbers.” 

“Sure, it’s easier one by one!” came a loud 
voice from a far corner. 

The rest of the day was spent on this recep- 
tion of the workers. As each came in, Krainev 
‘ould ask his name and number and check them 
m the lists. Then, with the greatest firmness he 
ould muster, he would say: 

“I suppose you've heard about coupled bri- 
rades, on the railways. We're going to have the 
ame thing here. You're in charge of machine 

901 nurober twenty-three. You and your partner 
nswer for it, shift by shift. If it breaks down im 
‘four shift, you go to the Gestapo. If it breaks 
lown in your partner's shift, he goes to the 
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restapo. Sign your name. 
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He played the part well, as the loathin, 
the workers eyes eloquently testified. » 

They would sign the lists, opposite the p, 
bers of their machines, and leave; and Krai, 
would look after them with jubilant admirati, 
He was proud of them. These were true Soy: 
spirits. The enemy had not succeeded in nah 
them, and never would succeed. — 

When the last worker left, Sergei Petrovic}: 
crumpled up the lists and threw them into the 
burning stove. Should he be killed, no one mus 
find them, to use against the workers. 

He sat fora while atthe desk, his head sunk in 
his hands, then got up and set out for the open- 
hearth shop. It was high time he found someone 
who could help him to get in touch with Teplova. 

Coming up onto the charging level, he paused 
‘nvoluntarily, shocked by the grim scene of devas: 
tation which opened before him. 

AJ] that remained of the furnaces were their 
metal ribs, protruding, twisted) and rust-eaten, 
from among disorderly heaps of crumbled brick. 


Over the ruins of No. 3 loomed the huge block 
of metal that had been th 


e last heat. Where No. ° 
had stood, everything remained as on that ? 
night when the life of the works had cease er 
testing spoon, dropped by the furnace nee 
a pile of dolomite, brought up prepa 
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for the next heat. Months of dampness had trans 
formed the dolomite into a light, flufly powder. 

Voices sounded from the express laboratory. 
Sergei Petrovich looked in at the open door. | 

On a bench by the window sat Opanasenko 
and Sasha, absorbed in conversation. At the 
sound of footsteps, both sprang to their feet, as 
though caught in some misdemeanour. 

“Sergei Petrovich,” Opanasenko mumbled con- 
fusedly. His lips curved in a welcoming smile; 
but at once, remembering, he frowned sombrely. 

Sasha tried to slip out of the room, Krainev 
blocked the way. 

An awkward silence fell. 

Krainev was the first to break it. 

“Could you go out for a minule, Ippolit 
Yevstigneyevich,” he requested, in the friendly 
tone he had always used with the head foreman. 

“No, I couldn’t,” Opanasenko replied deter- 
minedly. “I’m the mianager here. The machine 
shop is your grounds now, and you can just go 
there to order folks around. You and I are equal 
now. You can’t boss me any more.” 

“So that’s how it is,” Krainev thought sadly. 
“So it wasn’t just your house you were out to 
save. It was power you wanted, the right to 
command.” 


Aloud, he said: 
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“T just wanted a word alone with Sasha 
here. to see if he wouldn’t shift over to my shop, 
I need a clever youngster like him.” 

“Not on your life!” Sasha flashed angrily, 
still trying vainly to push out of the room. | 

And Opanasenko remarked, with a great show 
of dignily: 

“You might have asked me about that first. 
That’s the way such things are done: between man- 
ager and manager. Decent folk don’t go around 
stealing each other’s workers. | need a clever 
youngster myself.” 

“Look here, Ippolit Yevstigneyevich,’ Krainev 
returned, as mildly as he could, “can't you do 
me that much of a favour? Just a minute or two, 


to talk to the boy alone.” 
With an anxious glance at Sasha, Opanasenko 


left the room. 
When he was gone, Krainev looked searchingly 
‘nto the boy’s eyes. Sasha bore his gaze stead- 


ily. 
“Give this note to Valya Teplova,” Krainev 


said, holding out an envelope. 
Sasha turned pale, but replied, without a” 


instant’s hesitation: ; 
“T don’t know any Valya Teplova. | 
Sergei Petrovich could not restrain a smile. 
he thrust the 


With a sudden swift movement, 


Nf 
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envelope into Sasha’s pocket; and before th 
could collect his thoughts, he was vt boy 
room and striding down the charging ie = 
Sasha immediately darted in pursuit, evel, bu 

[ake your note!” he cried, throwing the 
envelope after Krainev. “Teplova! What next?” 


And he disappeared behind one of the fur- 


naces. 
CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


interview at the Gestapo; 


Valsky lost all peace of mind. He was very 
anxious to earn the favour and sratitude of the 
German authorities; but at the same time he 
feared the vengeance of Soviet patriots. The news 
from the front was disquieting: on the approaches 
to Moscow, the Germans were fleeing: in the 
Donbas, their advance had been halted in the 
vicinity of Olkhovatka. 

Night after night, when the info 
> and Valsky remained alone 
to visit their estate), he woul 
, state of nervous tension that kept 


lessly till dawn. 
d. The informers, 


After that last 


rmers had 
(his 


Valsky urged and pleaded, plied them with vodka, 
promised rewards—but all in vain. 

On Saturday the messenger came and_ took 
the week's reports. An hour later, he came again, 
with a brief note from von Stammer: “I give 
you one more week.” 

This was the last straw. Valsky’s nerves were 
reduced to such a state that he had to give up 
shaving, because the razor wobbled crazily in 
his trembling fingers. 

And then, of a sudden, his star seemed to rise 
again. 

A few minutes before curfew, one evening, 
someone knocked at Valsky’s front door. It was 
an unexpected visitor: Pivovarov, whom Valsky 
had not seen or heard of since the occupation. 
Gaunt, ragged, unshaven, he made a miserable 
picture. 

Valsky welcomed him heartily, setting out 
food and a full decanter of vodka. Yet they had 
not been too friendly in the old days, when 
they worked together in the open-hearth shop. 
Pivovarov had done his best to earn the man- 
agers favour, sneering cynically, in private con- 
versation, at all that he enthused over in public; 
but Valsky had always held warily aloof. 

This time, Pivovarov felt his way cautiously. 
Only after several drinks was his tongue unloosed. 
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“Pye come to you for advice, Ksenofont Petro- 
vich.” he said finally. “You're the only person in 
iown [ can talk to openly.” 

And he went on to relate how he and Loba- 
chov had conspired to save the power station for 
the Germans. After the fuses had been fired, and 
Nechavev and Lobachov had run off—the former 
to the administration building, the latter to his 
home-—he, Pivovarov, had entered the station and 
snipped off the burning ends. After the second 
fing, he had succeeded in repeating this opera- 
tion. Krainev had caught him at it, but he had 
fooled Krainev with a forged note. After Krainev 
left, he had removed the detonators and set fire 
to the cases of ammonite, to make their explosion 
impossible. All had gone well. As soon as the 
Germans entered the town, he and Lobachov 
had had a few drinks, to celebrate. But morning 


had brought Krainev, with several German sol- 


diers. Krainev had shot Lobachov point-blank, 
rely managed to escape 


and Pivovarov had ba 3 Pe 
down the back stairs. Thoroughly frightened, fi 
ll these months 1n 


had left town, and spent 4 
hiding in a distant village. 
What else could he have done? Not con 

e e e ] - 

to the Germans, certainly, when they were ld 
ing him! Denounce Krainev? But who ane 
have believed him, when Krainev had anticipates 
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him and Lobachov, had gained the 


complete confidence ? ans 
Then had come the news 


of Krainey’, 
and Pivovarov had returned 1 


death, 
nev, it transpired, was not dead. He 


Was stil] 
alive, still dangerous. Pivoy 


arov was In 
“T simply don’t know what to 


Petrovich,” he concluded. “Tm af 
the Germans. I’m afraid of bumpi 
I've nothing to live on. It’s 
Petrovich.” 

Muddled with drink, he dj 


new glitter in Valsky’s eyes. 


When Pivovarov fell asleep, huddled up on 
a couch in the parlour, Valsky began to pace the 
room with hurried step, unable to control his 
exultation. 

“What a find!’ he whispered jubilantly. “Now 
I'll get even with you, Comrade Krainev!” 

There was no one in the world whom Valsky 
hated as he hated Krainey. Who but Krainev had 
brought the work of the shop up to normal 
in one short month, demonstrating to all tha! 
Valsky’s administration had been utterly incom- 
petent? Who but Krainev had mastered a new 
“nd most difficult armour steel from the first 


os Ho yugh- 
heat, thereby faining tremendous prestige throu 
Out the works? 


despair 
do, Ksenofyny 
raid to £0 to 
ng into Krainey 
shipwreck, Ksenofont 


d not notice the 
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O town, But Krai 


Doubting from the first that Krainev could 
be sincere in his service to the Germans, Valsky 
had thus far scen no possibility of proving his 
suspicions. Now, all was clear. Krainev was 
playing a double game. 

Valsky felt a passionate desire to be present 
at Krainev’s examination—to question him him- 
self, and force a confession by whatever means 
might be required. 

“It won’t be so easy to trip him up,” Valsky 
reflected. “He’s credited with saving the pow- 
er station, and now he’s pulling the machine 
shop into shape. But what’s all that, compared 
with the live evidence asleep right here on my 
couch!” 

He glanced almost tenderly at the drunkenly 
snoring Pivovarov—a veritable gift of fate! And 
suddenly another happy thought occurred: 

“There’s the man to lead my ‘partisan’ de- 
tachment! Who could be better? He always made 
himself out a patriot, and he’s been hunted by 
the Germans, too.” 

Valsky poured himself a elass of vodka, and 
gulped it down. Now he would live! Now the 
Germans would reward him as he deserved, 
would return him his estate. 

“I’s mine, mine, mine!” he whispered 
ardently. 
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What a shame, however, that life, real life 
was relurning to him go late! ' 

le went to the mirror and stood for & lone 
time examining his pully, wrinkled face, with the 
line of greying bristle on the upper lip. 

In the morning Valsky made Pivovaroy repeat 
his story, and wrote it down word for word. 
Then, after another drink, they appointed their 
next meeting, and Pivovarov left. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 


Works director Rotov had never been able to 
find a chief engineer who would suit his require- 
ments and with whom he could get along peace- 
ably. Rotov applied criterions of his own to cach 
new appointee; and his criterions were never 
satished. He wanted a talented chief engineer, 
and a submissive one. But these two qualities sel- 
dom go together. Complaisant docility, he found, 
distinguished only the mediocre; and_ gifted 
engineers invariably proved refractory and _ sell- 
willed. In either case, a clash was inevitable. 
Docile appointees failed to satisfy the director 
because they could not cope with their work; 
talented ones—hbecause they refused him uncondi- 


tional obedience. 
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Rotov himself, before his directorship, had 
worked for many years as a rank-and-file engi- 
neer. 

Graduating with honours from a metallurgical 
institute. where he had combined brilliant study 
with active leadership in the Party organization, 
Rotov had caused a sudden furor by requesting 
an assignment to a blast furnace shop, in the 
capacity of furnaceman’s helper. 

“As an ordinary helper? Why?” demanded 
the members of the board assigning the graduates 
to their first positions. 

“At the blast furnace? Why, when you've 
specialized in open-hearth?” demanded an emi- 
nent professor, who had vainly urged Rotov to 
st2v on at the institute for postgraduate study. 

“Precisely because I’ve specialized in cpen- 
hearth.” Rotov answered. “I know that field. I 
can do the melter’s job, and I can do the fore- 
man’s. Now I want to learn the ins and outs of 
blast furnace production too, and just as ithor- 
oughly.” 

This decision had taken shape in Rotov's 
mind after an incident observed at the works to 
which he had been sent for student practice two 
or three years before. 

During Rotov’s practice period, this one 
was visited by the head of the Central Board— 
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later to be appointed People’s Commissar of the 
Iron and Steel Industry. Accompanied by Valsky 
the hysterically vociferous shop Manager, the 
visitor made the rounds of the open-hearth hire. 
naces, pausing lengthily at each. When they 
reached the furnace at which Rotov was working 
as first helper, Valsky glanced at the assay just 
taken, and, to demonstrate his efficiency, demand- 
ed contemptuously of the foreman: 

“What are you holding the heat up for? 
Can't you see it’s ready?” 

The foreman was a touchy old veteran, who 
had always detested the shop manager for his 
contemptuous attitude towards the actual proc- 
esses of production; for the fact that he had never 
in his life tapped a heat of steel: for the 
purely administrative measures by which he tried 
to run the shop. Smiling grimly into his bushy 
moustache, the old man thrust the slae skimmer 
into Valsky’s hand and said: 

“If you think it’s ready, Ksenofont Petrovich. 
you can tap it yourself.” 

He turned on his heel and stumped away, 
leaving Valsky. dumbfounded and helpless. 

The chief of the Central Board smiled, barely 
perceptibly, but made no comment. 

Valsky finally pulled himself together. Seek- 
Ing the simplest way out of his predicament, 
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he sent a messenger to fetch another 
man. 

But the head of the Central Board took the 
ekimmer from Valsky’s nerveless fingers, and 
ordered a new assay taken, When the spoon 
was brought up, he skimmed off the slag crust 
with a quick, practised movement—and, frowning 
disgustedly, ordered the gas turned higher. Only 
half an hour later did he pronounce the heat 
ready for tapping. 

Later, Rotov learned that the head of the 
Central Board, when already a graduate engineer, 
had gone to work as a rank-and-file teemer, and 
then risen gradually, rung by rung, up the entire 
production ladder. Such © all-round experience, 
Rotov quickly realized, was indispensable for the 
engineer of the new school. From that time on, 
he utilized every moment of his student practice 
periods to the full; and by the time he graduat- 
ed he had already carried out successfully the 
duties of foreman in a small open-hearth shop. 
On receiving his diploma as 4 steel metallurgist. 
he firmly made up his mind to attain an equally 
exhaustive knowledge of all the other aspecls of 
‘ron and steel production. He was confident that 
important work awaited him in future; and he 
went about preparing himself for this work with 
the unhurried thoroughness of a deep-sea naviga 


fore: 


AAS 


tor making ready 


for a distant and 
voyage. Protrac, 


Rotov, even in youth, had the 
a man born to organize and command a 
stopped to stare when they saw him haul; i, : 
in the blast furnace shep, his massive ° 
standing out in strange contrast to that 
wiry youngster doing the same work besid 
But he did not haul sand long. He soon 
blast furnaceman, and later foreman. H; 
advanced rapidly to first place, and was a 
the shop banner, which jt held tenaci 
that time forth. Then Rotov was 
of assistant shop ma 
refused. He needed fr 


Of the 
€ him, 
became 
S shift 
warded 
ously from 
offered the post 
nager. This he persistently 
ee time, of which an admin- 
istrative post would rob him. His shift over 
he would take a hasty meal in the shop dining 
Toom and hurry off to some other part of the 
works. Now in one shop, now in another, he 
would spend as much as five or six hours daily 
in an intensive study of plant and processes. A 
problem which Particularly interested him was 
that of the Causes of delays and breakdowns: 
and he devoted much time to a quest for ways 
and means of their prevention. Hearing of 4 
protracted heat in the open-hearth shop, or of 
damaged rollers in one of the mills, he would 
Urry to the Spot and observe attentively the 
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measures 


Aside fror 


was very 
shop, he \ 
visiting it 
interested 
convenien 
soon gro 
could be 
taken for 
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One ° 
to the po 
asked hin 

“Why 
departmer 
That seen 
yourself 

Witho 

“You 
make a 2 
You don’ 
manager. 

The | 
shop Wa 
frequent, 

In re 


engineer 


measures taken to renew normal production. 
Aside from such interruptions, however, his work 
was very systematic. Having chosen a definite 
shop, he would concentrate his entire effort on it, 
visiting it daily until he had learned all that 
interested him there. This made things more 
convenient, as the workers in the shop would 
soon grow accustomed to his presence, and he 
could be at ease with them. He was generally 
taken for a student on practice work, and _ this 
impression he did not trouble to correct. 

One of his former classmates, already risen 
to the post of blooming mill shop manager, once 
asked him, half in jest, half in earnest: 

“Why don’t you shift to the engineering 
department, Leonid, as a breakdown inspector? 
That seems to be your hobby. Or are you training 
yourself for the job of chiet engineer ?”” 

Without a hint of a smile, Rotov answered: 

“You’ve guessed it. I am. And I know Vi 
make a good chief engineer, too, whereas you...- 
You don’t even seem to be making a good shop 
manager.” . 

The blooming mill shop manager flushed. His 
shop was not working well. Stoppages were 
frequent, and spoilage high. er 

In revenge, he publicly dubbed Rotov “chief 


© ® ° e 99 a but 
engineer in training. The name stuck; 
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Rotov was neither offended nor embarrassed 
by it. | 

The vears rolled on. Rotov was in no hurry 
and no one hurried him, He continued his wos 
his visits to other shops, his insatiable reading. 
He had no family to support. On the contrary. 
his father. a template | maker at the Krasny 
Putilovets works, earned quite enough to be able 
to help the young engineer in case of need. 

Girls were irresistibly attracted to Rotoy, 
though he could hardly be called handsome. He 
had a large, bulging forehead, over wide-set 
eves: a blunt, stubborn nose; heavy lips, deter- 
minedly set; coarse, unruly hair—nothing, it 
might seem, to please the eye. But there was a 
strength within him, clearly to be sensed in his 
firm gait, in his confident, unhurried manner otf 
speech, in his entire figure—a strength which 
drew and conquered. 

He, too, was attracted at times; but nothing 
ever came of it. Girls will not long be interested 
in a young man who can spare them only one 
evening a week. They would soon be drawn away 
by other admirers, less occupied and more atten 
tive. 

And yet, in the end, one irl gave fim het 
heart without demanding that he eive Up lus 


work. 
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For i long time, Rotov painstakingly evaded 
participation in the general life of the works 
begrudging the hours this would cut from hig 
already crowded day. At length, he was sum- 
moned to the Party committee and asked to 
explain himself. 

The Party secretary, Gayevoi—another of 
Rotov’s former classmates—let him talk his fill, 
listening altentively, but disapprovingly. 

“Plyushkin#—that’s who you are,” he ex- 
claimed, when Rotov had finished. “Plyushkin, just 
as Gogol drew him. Storing up knowledge in a 
sock under your pillow. To my mind, you ve 
stored up quite enough to begin sharing with 
others. If you go on this way much longer, you re 
liable to make a habit of it—always receiving, 
and never giving. But let's compromise. I'll give 
you an assignment that will suit your tastes. 
Write for the works newspaper about the ditfer- 
ent shops: the leading ones, and, especially, tne 
lagging ones, with a thorough analysis of their 
work. For a beginning, take the blooming mull 
shop, and then the open-hearth.” 

Gayevoi was right. His propos 
perfectly. Besides production prob 


al suited Rotov 


lems, Rotov 


: : J in Gogol’s 
* Plyushkin—a muiser masterfully portrayed in Goge 
Dead Souls.—Trans. 
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now felt the need to delve into economics. This 
made him a frequent visitor to the planning 
department, where he received data on the vari- 
ous shops from a girl economist named Lud- 
milla. Such was the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance. 

Rotov’s first article dealt with unutilized 
possibilities for increased production in the 
blooming mill shop, still under the management of 
the classmate who had nicknamed him “chief 
engineer in training.” The article was discussed 
at an open Party meeting, attended by all the 
works authorities. There were those who attemp!- 
ed to refute it. Chief engineer Stokovsky accused 
the author of ignorance and presumption. Rotov 
parried these attacks with sarcastic retorts, and 
jotted down notes for a biting speech in reply; 
but he soon realized that no speech was neces 
sary. The meeling recognized the truth of the 
article, and voted that Rotov be delegated 'o 
reinforce the Party unit in the blooming mill 
shop. 

A month later, a second article appeared. 
yearth shop, it carried the 


Devoted to the open-| abe 
American School Leading 


heading: “Where Is the 


Us?” 
Sayle was furious. Stokovsky stopped s 


to Rotov. Gayevol exulted. 
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peaking 


—s wee oe proposals made in this 
article technological rowdyism.” Rotov, in turn, 
called the chief engineer a conservative and a 
coward. Afterwards, Ludmilla, now Rotov’s wife, 
asked her husband: 

“Suppose you were appointed chief engineer, 
Leonid? Would you accept?” 

“What are you thinking of, Ludmilla?” he 
returned. “I don’t know nearly enough for that 
yet! Take the power system—lI don’t know a 
thing about it. ’m planning to shift to the power 
station for a while, and do some work on the 
maintenance crew.” 

Rotov had already repeatedly refused the 
position of assistant manager of the blast furnace 
shop. When pressure was increased, and he began 
to fear that the appointment could not be avoided, 
he went to the Party committee one day and 
asked Gayevoi bluntly: 

“Do you want more production from the 
blooming mill?” 

“Funny questions you ask,” Gayevoi returned, 
with an ironic smile. “You know perfectly well 
the blooming mill is holding up the whole 
works.” 

“Well, then, help me get appointed foreman 
at the pit furnaces.” 
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“An idea?” 
“Yes.” 
“Let's hear it.” 


Briefly, Rotov explained what he had in mind. 
The blooming mill was held back by 


furnaces. 


the pit 
The mill’s rated capacity could easily 
be exceeded, by as much as fifty per cent; but 
the pits did not heat enough metal to keep the 
mill supplied. In accordance with the American 
designs, four ingots at a time were placed, 
upright, in each of the pits. What Rotov proposed 
was the addition of two more ingots in each 
pit, laid across the first four. 


“Well, 


and what’s worrying you?” 
enquired. 


Gayevoi 
“Everyone objects, Th 
engineering department, th 
“What do they say ?”’ 
“They say plenty, 
Rotov produced a 


posals. 
The 


ence. 


e shop manager, the 
e chief engineer.” 


and they write more.” 
sheaf of papers: 

and the replies of the authorities 
shop manager, citing 


wrote that the floor girders would not hold 

Out under guch a load; that the flow of gas in 

the pits would be affected: that the contraction 

cavities in the ingots would be displaced. 
Stokovsky had cy 


mply drawn a he 
) 
across Rotoy’s lext, from corne 


his pro- 


American experi- 


avy line 
r to corner, and 
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wiitten briefly at the top: “Technological bandit- 
ism!” 

“You don’t get along with the Americans, I 
notice,” Gayevoi remarked. Graduated as a me- 
chanical engineer, he hesitated to decide in ques- 
tions of metallurgy. 


“IT don’t get along with anyone who claims 
that things can only be done as they always have 
been done,” Rotov declared. “What interests me 
is, how to do things differently—and _ better.” 

“IT suppose, one of these days, you'll be tell- 
ing us We ought to turn the blast furnaces upside 
down,” said Gayevoi lightly, seeking to gain a 
little time for reflection. 

“Stop fencing, Grisha. It’s not much I’m ask- 
ing of you. Help me get transferred to the bloom- 
ing mill shop.” 


“And what will you do there, 


once you're 
transferred?” 


“That’s my business,” 
“No, it’s not. I have to know.” 
“When I’m on duty in the night shift, Ill put 


61x ingots apiece in a few of the pits, keep track 


of their heating and rolling, and set apart sam- 
ples for te: 


sting. And if everything works out all 
right, in my next shift V’Il do the same with all 
the pits.” 
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“But if something goes wrong? If the girders 
are really damaged?” 

“Ah, how can you talk about girders? Sup- 
pose one or two do snap? They can be repaired. 
And just think—if all goes well! It will mean 
four thousand tons, instead of twenty-seven hun- 


dred. You know what every ton of steel means 
to the country today.” 


For a long time Gayevoi sat thinking silently. 
Losing patience, Rotov demanded: 

“Well? Have you made up your mind?” 

“No,” Gayevoi replied. “That’s not what I’ve 
been thinking about. I’ve just been wondering 
Where you're going to end up, How’s an engi- 
neer to grow, if he doesn’t stick to one shop? 
Here we've been trying to make you assistant man- 
ager in the blast furnace shop. As soon as you 
proved your ability, you’d be appointed manager. 
And instead of that, you’re clamouring to start 
from the bottom again in another shop. You 
should have been shifted to administrative work 
long since. Retarded development—that’s the only 
word for it.” 

This was too much for Rotov. The term “re 
tarded development” had clung to him all through 
his wchooldays, despite the fact that he had alwavs 
led his class, Taller and broader of shoulder than 
any of his classmates, he had seemed much their 
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senior; and on more than one occasion he had 
had to show Ins birth certificate to prove his 
youth. | 

“If Pm retarded, you're ignorant,” he ex- 
claimed angrily. “I’ve come to you as an engineer 
and a Communist, to ask for help. It was your 
idea to have me attached to the blooming mill 
Party unit. Well, then, here's the result of my 
work there. Make up vour mind, There’s no one 
else I can go to. The director’s away. He’d back 
me up, I know, if he were here. Will you help, 
or wont you?” 

“Yes, I will,” said Gayevoi, realizing that in 
another moment Rotov might fling out of the 
room and slam the door behind him, “Whatever 
comes of it, well share the consequences. You 
wont get off without an official reprimand, of 
course—maybe even worse than a_ reprimand. 


-Stokovsky will never let a chance like that slip 


by! But Tl] stand up for you in the Party or- 
ganization. There the responsibility will be all 
mine. Only, to be frank, there’s one thing J still 
cant make out: do you really know as much as 
you seem to, or don’t you know anything at all?” 

“Well, if I don’t, there’s nothing so bad about 
that,” Rotov returned defiantly. “Take Bessemer. 
Remember what he said? That it was complete 
ignorance of metallurgy that helped him invent 
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his new method of producing steel. Yes, becans, 
he wasn’t tied down by dogmas or canons of _ 
kind. But I can tell you what the real trouble wij 
be, if we succeed. The blooming mill will ry, 
short of ingots. The open-hearth shop won’t keep 
it supplied.” 

Gayevoi's eyes flashed. 

“Splendid!” he cried. “Why, that will be 
just splendid, Leonid. Stokovskv goes around fuss- 
ing over that damned Sayle of his like a hen with 
one chick. He has no need to hurry. There’s plen- 
ty of steel to keep the rest of the works going. 
But if the blooming mill starts pressing on their 
heels, Sayle will have to go, and maybe Stokov- 
sky too. Scoundrels, both of them, holding every- 
thing back! Well, and as far as your talk about 
ionorance goes, that’s pure paradox.” 

Gayevoi detested the chief engineer, for his 
lordly airs, his pompous self-confidence, his con- 
gervatism. Intuitively, he felt that Stokovsky was 
an enemy at the works. But this was not an easy 
thing to prove. , 

“We'll try it out in some of the pits this very | 
nicht,” Gayevoi continued enthusiastically. “Only | 
not so simply as you suggest, We'll take the man- 
ager of the blooming mill shop in hand, and pick 
our workers: put the shop’s best operator at the 
mill, the best men at the pits, the best drivers 0” 
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the cranes. We ll call in all the Party members in 
the administration, to witness the test. And Tet 
anyone who pleases try to pick on you afterwards. 
It's a play for hig stakes. If we win, it means 
thousands of tons of steel, and all the old quotas 
go head over heels. If we loses...” Gayevol 
paused a moment, then concluded: “If we lose, 
you and I go head over heels.” 

Rotov was watching him admiringly. This was 
the Gayevoi he had known so well for his Party 
activities, back in their student days: eager, enthu- 
siastic, fearless of risk. 

“There’s no time to lose,” Gayevoi went on. 
“The director’s left for Moscow, to stand up for 
Grigoryev and try to get rid of Sayle. If every 
thing goes well, well wire him right away. Do 
you realize what a help that will be to him? It 
will put the question straight: the furnaces will 
simply have to be pushed, whether Sayle and 
Stokovsky like it or not.” 

Turning to the telephone, Gayevoi dialled the 
personnel department, and said: 

“Transfer Rotov to the blooming mill shop. 
Today. At once. Don’t consult anyone. Pil fix a 
up with the shop managers myself.” | 

Then he dialled the blast furnace shop, With 
his hand over the speaking tube, he told Rotoy 
cheerfully: 
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“Well, the lawbreaking’s begun. Now get ow, 
I'm going to call in the blooming mill folk.” 

With his free hand, he gathered up Rotov’s pa. 
pers and locked them in his safe. Assuming an 
air of mock severity, he added: 

“You may go, Comrade Rotov. Your proposal 
has been accepted.” 

Rotov came to the pils in the middle of the 
evening shift. All those concerned in the experi- 
ment were already in the shop. Gayevoil was cheer- 
ful and animated; but the blooming mill shop 
manager, beside him, hung his head dejectedly. 
Whatever the outcome of the test, the manager 
knew, Sitokovsky would be sure to take it out on 
him: and the more successful the test, the more 
severe the punishment. 

When Rotov set to work, Gayevoi stared at 
him amazedly. Where had the man lost his heavy. 
tranquil gait, his unhurried manner of speech? He 
flew from pit to pit, superintending the placing of 
each extra ingot, shouling at the crane drivers, 
and cursing at every delay as he had never been 
heard to curse before. By the time the night shilt 
came on, every pit held six ingots. Now the shops 
best operator took his place at the blooming mill 
controls. Rotov hastened to his side. The opera- 
tor worked with passionate concentration, never 
for an instant lifting his hands from the controls. 
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The seven-ton ingots sped across the roll table 
fo the mill, Passing belween the rolls—in and 
aut, back and forth—they grew steadily thinner, 
longer. Rotov ran off to the pits, then hurried 
hack to the mill again. When the shift ended, 
with an output of twelve hundred tons in place 
of the usual eight hundred, he went home to sleep, 
«orn out with the night’s physical and nervous 
train. But it was a long time before he could 
doze off. His eyes would not stay closed. Nor was 
‘+ restless thoughts that kept him awake. He did 
not think, He simply rejoiced, rejoiced in every 
fibre of his being. 

Towards evening, Gayevoi arrived, striding 
briskly into the room, even more aroused than 
during their talk at the Party committee office. 

“There’s grey at his temples, but what youih- 
ful spirit in his eyes!” Ludmilla reflected, glanc- 
ing up at him. “He'll never be old!” 

Throwing his cap onto the sofa, Gayevol an- 
nounced : 


“Victory, and defeat! Stokovsky’s removed te 


chop manager and appointed him head foreman 


at the pit furnaces, so no One 

to follow his example.” 
“And Leonid?” asked I 
“Discharged from the wor 

with no appearance of concern. 


else will ever try 


xiously. 


udmilla an , 
lied, 


ks,” Gayevol rep 
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Rotov turned pale. He had expected anything 
but this. But Gayevoi went on: 

“Don't you worry, Leonid. It’s all to the 
good. Stokovsky’s going too far, and that will 
help to expose him. You just stay home quietiy 
and rest. Take Ludmilla to the theatre, while 
youre free. You don’t give her too much time 
when you're working, I know.” 

Two engineers, Rotov and Grigoryev, stayed 
at home, waiting impatiently for the director’s re- 
turn. A third, the former blooming mill manager, 
watched day and night at the pits, lest anyone 
attempt to repeat Rotov’s experiment. 

When the director returned, Rotov’s new sys- 
tem was established by special order as the nor- 
mal reheating procedure, After the defeat of 
Sayle’s American school in the open-hearth shop, 
Stokovsky was transferred to subordinate work in 
the equipment department of the People’s Com- 
missariat. 

Soon after Stokovsky’s departure, Rotov was 
appointed manager of the blast furnace shop. This 
position, however, could not satisfy him, as ev- 
eryone saw clearly. Accustomed to interest himsclf 
in the doings of the entire works, he quick'y 
brought his shop to rights and then continued 
his visits to the other shops, to the construction 
sites, to the planning department. 
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A year later, he was appointed assistant to 
the chief engineer; soon after that—chief en- 
gineer. His appointment surprised none, but 
alarmed many. Rotov knew every aspect of the 
work, and he was no less exacting towards his 
subordinates than towards himself. 

When, finally, he was appointed works di- 
rector, he could not bring himself to resign 
the reins of direct technological control; and 
he kept them in his hands as formerly. Where 
he found time for everything, it was hard to tell. 
The day would be devoted to the main shops, 
the evening to the auxiliary shops and depart- 
ments, and half the night to reading and study. 
On rest days, the director would raid the shops 
to send home those overzealous managers who 
came to work instead of resting with their fami- 
lies. Implacably demanding where work was con- 
cerned, he was at the same time constantly so- 
licitous for his subordinates’ rest and general 
well-being. 

On the shore of a pleasant mountain lake, 
forty kilometres from the town, a resort was built 
for the works personnel and their families: rest 
home, open-air theatre, cinema, restaurant, bath- 
ing beach, boating station. On the opposite shore 


gleamed the white tents of the children’s Pioneer 
camp. 
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Rotov had begun the construction of this re. 
sort while he was still chief engineer, Thig had 
constiluted direct interference in the director's 
administrative functions; but such was Rotoy’s 
nature. He could not refrain from interfering jp 
everything. And just as this trait of character 
had brought him, when chief engineer, into con. 
flict with the director, it later brought him, as 
director, into conflict with each successive chief 
engineer. 

Then, one day, a skinny little man came into 
the director’s office and laid down on the desk 
an order signed by the People’s Commissar, ap- 
pointing Mokshin, Yevgeni Mikhailovich, chief 
engineer at the works. While Rotov scanned his 
appointment, the new chief engineer settled down 
in an armchair and busied himself silently with 
his eyeglasses, which had filmed over when he 
came in from the frost. Rotov stared across the 
desk in undisguised amazement at Mokshin’s 
slight, seemingly fragile, figure, at his squint- 
ing, nearsighted eyes, framed in short reddish 
lashes. 

By this time Rotov had come to regard nim- 
self as infallible, and his course as the only cor- 
rect path of development for a Soviet engineer. 
This puny creature, with a head that seemed 
too big for his body—Rotov could not by any 
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effort of imagination picture him at work in tl 
shops. Even his hands were small ond bic 7 
shaped, like a woman's, — 

The director received Mokshin with cold hos- 
tilily. | 

“Have you ever run a sho »?” he de 
‘1 a tone which seemed to ‘mply that guar 
snce or non-acceptance of the new appcintee 
would depend on the answer to this question. 

Mokshin nodded. His lips were so tightly 
compressed that it seemed he could not part 
them. 

“Where?” the director persisted. 

Mokshin opened his lips, not without effort. 
and replied, in an unexpected bass: 

“If you're interested in my biography, com- 
rade director, you can read my registration car 


‘n the personnel department. Right now, 1 sug: 


gest Wwe waste no time on trifles. The works 18 


in no state to allow delay. Though we won't dis- 
cuss the works either, for the time being. I want 
to look things over first. From today, | answet 
for technological policy. Everything else remains 
in your hands. I have my instructions from the 
People’s Commissar, personally. Incidentally, | 
might as well tell you one of the things he said. 
Here it 15, word for word: ‘They think they re 
doing wonders, at that works, because of their 
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big scale of operations. But their quality jg lo 
They've forgotten that quantity is a dead lette, 
without quality.’ ” 

Rising, he shook the director’s hand—his del. 
cate fingers, it transpired, were very strong— 
and left the ofhce. 

For perhaps the first time in his life, Rotoy 
was too taken aback to speak. 

Of all the chief engineers who had worked 
under Rotov, Mokshin proved the most disturb- 
ing. He confidently assumed his place in the 
works administration, and Rotov felt himself sud- 
denly debarred from much of his former activity. 
To retain contact with the shops, he finally be- 
gan to alternate with Mokshin in receiving the 
daily general reports. At times he used his power 
as director to alter or countermand some meas- 
ure ordered by the chief engineer. In every such 
case. however, Mokshin gave him clearly to un- 
derstand that he was wrong. 

One such incident, occurring a few months 
after Mokshin’s appointment, somewhat shook the 
director’s faith in his own infallibility. 

He had long been planning to shut down the 
shops for twenty-four hours in order to clean 
the gas line, and he and Mokshin agreed on June 
first as a convenient day. This was in 1941, When 
the order for the sloppage appeared over Mok- 
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‘hin’s signature, however, Rotov took offence at 
‘he chief engineer ’s initiative, and, to assert his di- 
torial authority, changed the date to July first. 
- Bul June ne brought war. With the transition 
4 war production, Rotov felt that the planned 
shutdown had become entirely out of the ques- 
son. He realized, of course, that in the end a 
sppage. perhaps considerably longer than the 
sriginally planned twenty-four hours, would he 
‘nevitable: but he saw no way out of the situa- 
son. Conscious of his own guilt, he could not 
bring himself to take counsel with the chief en- 
cineer. Mokshin, for his part, maintained a stub- 
orn silence. which Rotov interpreted as malicious 
ol oating over the bitter lesson the director had 

had to digest. 

When the end furnaces in No. 2 open-hearth 
shop began to run cold, Rotov felt that he was 
up against a stone wall. Production could not be 
halted: yet production could not long continue. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


To determine the victors in the somewhat rind 
. shop 
sual contest launched in No. 4 opel hearth " 
: WY al: 
a8 a result of Makarov s ‘nnovations, a jury 


! 
: . pore | { the stow 
Sel up, consisting of the secretary © 
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